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classroom management strategies, instriction in the areas of lagauaae arts. 


reading, ‘and ‘mathematics, egal education, © ‘teacher planning, effects of 


Sreornal pressures on teachers’ decisions, sécfo-cultural factors, and . . 


teachers’ perceptions of student affecc. Researchers frost’ mahy dif ferent . * . 
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‘s a ra prasented at oe ‘Fagsh Amgut a¥ege of. Education Syupoaium, 
*y, “Ethnographic .Reséarch in ‘School: Whattd It all About?" pases of 
* Delaware, Newark, Mey 224, 1980. : 
; /rthetecy Ptofect and 
a senior researcher with’ thé, Teacher gram Studies. She is 
also ar | xsu" “ass ig: ant proféssor in thé $ 
Development, {Depard int, College of ie ae 


ieageugy oF pdcbcsotara, Note ty’ Yet in spite of the absence of” 
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* eas F detieetonn aM prpitsis, exhinogr hic, research is being under- 
cha the schools, at educator? must. reckon with it. Educators; 


be: ace ‘with ethnography parcly bacause, ie ther ‘iad . 
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an. ethiiggraphy should be a theory of cultural 
behavior doa particular society, the adequacy of 
which ts ‘to be evaluated’ by the ability of a 

str. to the cZture (who may be the ethnographer) 
to” the ethnographér’ s statements as instructions 
for;appropriately anticipating the scenes of ‘the* 
society . . ‘@. 12) . 


+ In other’ words Yeni ethnographer is responsible. to “report, not 
“bya traveiogué of life in the observed Soman cys but a specification a 
1 Gf whee the nenbers of. pEhats commnity must no in order ta’ behave Re 


‘ adiegbly within hog to make sense vd the behavior of others. To 
’ "the —— must find out not only what is going on in 
My ’ 


‘ +. tnesjying the current’ use of ethtiography in the siadly of geaching 
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ant Younis is ane assumption “chat an analogy exists”"between the school: Ors, 


‘“ 
iesjoodt and sheure. Giyen the claims of generat ethnography, the 


% var tgedax cla not educettoasl ethnography ‘ie that it Miscovers and desoribi 


5 that enbers of the school community create and ‘share meaning. 
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Bthndgraphere are thus aiming to ocungnt the” “operat ing ‘knowledge 
Aap 


‘that, enables educators and students to navigate everyday" life in 
schools. “tn this light; teachers, se: are perhaps the only enduring 


‘and native, members of the classroon conus’ (Cazden, ‘Note 2), become 


very “imforcane arbiters of the Yplidicy of edutatignal thnography, z 
XN 3 


They are also very special informants whose. knowledge; cooperation,, 
fa car es 3 


and insight are needed to answer adequately the questions, "What's, - 


going on here?” and “Wha€ does it mean to educators?" 
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+ is tae is an Informant? aes 

The aims of ethnography are | dttferent from those of “othér kind, - 
of Fesearch ‘gn’ he behaviorek and sodial cetonces. “Out of its long 
history, ethnography ‘brings. certain cheoretixes BeoumpCions about, ‘the. 


gpgantzation of human life and attendant traditions ‘and methods for 


tpulate the mujtivartate social, world in order to study “atl -Tsatend, 


F tndying “te. Bthnographers, for exemple, do not attempt to control or - 


they pay close Fae to the particulars og. social a unfolding. 4 


communities, In their, Fieldwork, ethnogtapherg hope, ap a very atsctplinet ; i 
way, to understand how ite fe Lived neaningfiilly in a cong : 


ne ettyy neighborhood, school, or - classroom. They, trope” to Sinderatand : 
" ’ 
the ‘Felgtionship of*, , that community to “other communities and to “th : 


_ latger soptal, wots es which that conmuotty may ‘be sephedlied: PEON Taae 
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self-consciously and rigorously. Care ‘is taken to base ‘inferences, : 
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. about the meaning of what ‘te observed on supporting évidence- reflectinie 


of the points of view of participants.’ In shore, in describing a cone 
munity, éithito graphite Teport not their own imprestiona, “but! ‘thei, pst ; 
accounting of the perepecttves of theif informants. When the community 


of interest ts a-school or eiasersonm:, teachers. are generally invited’ to’. 


participate as those informants. As community members, their help ig * 


. v 5 . . 
enlisted in accurately interpreting what Hymes calls the community's 


“Local meanings” a manifest in talk, was and use of space , 4 


(ual, 1966; Hymes, Note’ ae 


s Being an informant in an ethnographic study is therefore a ‘very 


different order a research partictnation than serving as the naive oubject of 


an experiment , filling out ‘a questionaire, or letting somegne watch and 
x « 
take notes while you teach. If ethnography isa ,disoiplined form of 


the sense-making tht we all do everyday, and if the fieldworker's task 
* 


ts to discover how participants make sense of everyday life in 
: _ . ‘ . 
+ school, then teacher informants potentially have considerable ‘influence * 
' ' . 


on the course and substance of ethnographic’ inquiry. In this ‘Light, 
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_ according to es (Note 3), . 
Brie ai a ie 
a memnber.of ai given community, then, need not be merely 
a source .of data, an objecé at the other end of a scientgfic 
instrument. le or she already possesses some of the local 
/Rrowledge and ‘access to knowledge that is essential to 
ethnography, and may have a talent for sifting and 
synthesizing it, special insight into some part of it. 


a a In light of the analogy. betuben schdol and culture ‘and of the 


eee that local meanings aifter trom place to iaee the sensi- 


WF ae. tive researcher will find that s/he has ‘a lot’ to" ieeea from. the, steabexé . fr | 

‘ : \ ae : 24 
a = 2 of even the most apparently aa American school or classroom .~ vet 

Py : eye Modern resear, 8 who. use ethnograpite, Fechniques to learn: about . : j 
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_ in ‘daehespo ogy. ome * 


* From careful dogumentation’ ‘of ‘tnatviaual school ‘communities, 


gee . 2 ‘researchers eain two “kinds” of knowledge: First, they discover” the 


: : local noende-hat it As. about this school or this classrodm that makes’ “ ay on 

; Ke it unique and cont BR its distinctive flavor. Second, by collecting, : . \ : 
= et : comparing, and contrasting descriptions of different educational cou eine | 
, 2 a _ -munitice, the’ researchiér ts able to make what David Hamilton (Note u - : a : ‘| 


7 ae cals "concrete "genérdtizgefons." A the knowledge and _Ansjght of native ars 


* neabers Ef the ‘gducatgonal community is ‘essential, to the completion of 


ogee 


N . = Poin “of thése tasks. “It is not that researchers camoygtock ‘and Lister ot 


for eninsi ie or Fecord and think’ ‘ sbour ghey obseryations. But . aarnne® a 


% observation and reliable Tecordtig of behavior are insufficient to ot 


; ndgrstand’ ich’ of vthe aupeete sights and sounds recorded make a $ 
a - dtfferente to whe. ‘pepple ‘in the Seetie. (Hynes y 1977)’, ‘ 7 / . hs 


‘ot their observations and tb check the validity o 


” : . 76: wake "sehse 


ehete soferénces about meaning, reacarchers rely ona sect Sey oF 


ee 


forms of- participants' «knowledge and help. Sometimes help is ty the 


form of an answer ws direct “question about the. meaning, of some 
particular act. > An kampié of this would be the stelowochee vias: 


the teacher why cua may have moved a student from one reading 
+ * 2 “e ba ‘ . . * 
‘grodp to another. ¢ «© 6 * & oes 


__. Sometiines help is offered spontaneously, as participants ‘éffer 


commentary on their behavior that may inform one another and, 
. inadvertencly, the snes ee ” Ant example of ‘this might ibe the 
teacher saying ‘ an erralt student, "During quiet free time you 


* can choose what- you want to do, Stumy | but you must do it quietly 


‘and at a table." (Suddenly ‘ some of ‘the Finisa of and rules for’. \ 


"quiet free time" are exposed. , ee to's ‘/ 


On other occas dots the help ¥ ‘Leso pipitcte? Pargieipants 


, do’ oe always talk ‘about their operating: ar bu, their willing- ~ 


benavdog (edermott Gospodinof, & Aron, Note 8). . 

a Ta Manguisties, the level of Asoription at which the researcher ' 

” records surface: ‘behiavior (in this case the g6unds of 3 Langitage) is *' 
called the Phonetic , level. any trained. obferer can use the convent Lanal 


id phonétic qotation sysgem to ‘Fecord thé sy sgunds , chat ee make. We 


the Language being recorded. ‘The sihaistie: level of £ working is important 


beaause it ‘enables recording of | be 


- However , simply recording faithfully vhaé is heard is insuf fictent 


‘ to imderstand how, ithe different sounds are: used -negffingfully by the ‘ 


native speaker. tn ofder’ to decide which differences have meaning | 


and which do not, the researcher’ must considet not’ only patterns de * 
_gound, but patterns of use as well. In Linguist tes,. this an 
‘ "analysis igs called the Phonemic, - cand it ‘ts here thae-native”“ 


‘ speakers can 1 be most wes to the tesearcher by 3 des 


aspects of cultural transaction-as well. He made a‘ugeful” 
i . > * ‘ f oe . 
distinction between "etic" (£¥0m phonetic) , or wi is externally 


apparent and measureable about a culture, ‘and " tcf (£rom’ phonemic) , 
‘Or the behaviors considered . ‘in terms.of. their meant to participants, 


Thus, ‘in linguistics, one notes by means, of ‘the phonetic alphaber an 

external) peasurable difference in the pronunciation identified - ‘in any 
fo 

language.” ga some Languages: the: df£ference in voicedness .When, 


* pronouneing fet and /o/, though present, does’ not carry meaning. 
But in English, this voicedness is a distinetivée feature, as in pig 


and big. : Its, presence makes all the difference.- “Hearing the s6unds 


is theveEove- necessary but ‘not sufficient to understanding how they” _ 


work phonemically. 3 ' a 8 . } 


Similarly, in/ many american school buildings, the schédule card ° 


given to vig Store indicaes ‘chat school day starts each morning at 


an appointed hour and upon the ringing of a bell. Tis official © 


-Anformation, Satie reltable,. is. much “like the phonetdé sranacription. - 


ee 


“Baiealjys ia one Américan cldestoom, hia alert’ ¥isitor who" retubng 
5 : 


@- 
_ often enough . way discover that the gehool: aay starts woe when? the 


bell | rings ‘or the hands of the elock ae in - -parpioulai” position, © 


+ but when the teachér novég “to a cnieted® a area in the room and calls, 
, 


ae "Bente, peentie, ninie, noe, ‘Let? 8 | got" Upon sigudring,, ‘he observer, 


my further learn that the timing | of the Geacher' 8 opening ove aay 


‘ depend, at least in parts on her .reading of stutlent talk and movenent=~, 
. 


emic -Andices of their. veadindss to, start’: “the day. ee 


! “Tf such meaningful comungcative behaviors: can ‘be identified for Zn 


“the ‘eimpie ‘activity lof ovditing ibe school 
how negpirs is c 


. _sehood activixies 1 Like one adpinsstratfon, soeial studies discussion, or ' 
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L day, it is worth ee 


nicated and shared by participants _ nove complex 


_ Witting ‘instruction. , Furthermore, having Xecognized the oth | and: Se 


* complex ways in which orie class. starts its” day, «the observer ‘1s Likely” 
eee, “> 2 ", 


6 wonder bout ae range of variation veitant in daily life. ‘in the 


sdozen, other classrooms in the butlding. oe eg 


‘Thus ethnographers need informants to ‘help them as they” = - 


+ 
rd 


work back and forth between the etic level of ‘behavioral description 


pend an understanding. of the “emically mening nature of the betiaviors 


described. oy need this- help ‘t£ hes are U, mately, to ‘render 


a escrint ton of ‘the community of ineeress lat is both valid and ~° 
y eh 


iia forn ‘that can be compared’ ‘and’ ‘contras tec with other paca of other , 
7 communities. os ve 
is ; pits ise . ; ” , 
* Returning to the example of linguistics, it had been further argued’ 


a 


“as sniniopolpihets have undertaken to’ describe’ their Languages. BS 
+ 2 . ‘ oe F 
Kenneth Hale (1974)-asgerts; for example, that 
- many, important aspects “of the structure of: a given 
‘ Language are essentially beyond the reach gf the - 
scholar who is. not a  Ragive speaker of it. 


, 


As a result Hale éontends, even where we have a clear-cut . 
“prob én ta siwvesttgate, the mote’ renote this is from supertictal 


, Lg ‘ 


intuitions ‘become (p. 387). Therefores the native speaker’ 8 


foo as #2 “@. 385). jade ees 


appects' of Linguistis structure, the hoe cruckedthe natdve-speaker’ 8 


vinsighits and intuitions about tlie, rules governing her/his Linguséte.; 


behavior fangetdn n 


ot only to, provide’ answers coe linguists! Gucpetone 
(oy 


or to validate ‘thes! hypotheses, but: protdtnély to structure and | \ 


a“: 


_ rect studies of language, that.may fia¥e been ‘Gniciated” by fhe Lingutee. 


Por sqme snportant, research problems, nageteularly those snvolving e 


exe study’ of langhage in’ use, wale as74) maintdins~ that there is ‘doubt 


« 5 whether the tiadietond arrangenent Fa in which ae 
. *the Ringuistic problem ds ‘formuldtéed-in one mind 
and the crucial ‘linguistic: intuitiotig reside in. 


"+" “2 another, can wotk §ball--or, wh@¥e it appears to 


work,. whether. it: can-bersaid that the native speaker 
wt is pets in~fact, functioning as a‘linguist,. (Pp. ee 


Given. tHiat the aim of edicat ional ecinograrhy is’ sinilarly to 


~ 


= teaching and learning véndyiors, one wonders whether Hale’ 8° points aré™ 


not causly true ‘for. ‘the edtertbucions of teachers and other educators 


7 have served as: native informants on ‘thetz prastice apd ao 
e . « 7 


cbmhunt tied . : 3 a 


pehetrate the ‘siirface of ‘schoo’ and tes room “Itfe | fo dodunent™ meaningful 
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“applied Ethiiography in Education=—Wihi at's in It _ ithe: Informant? 
} If the role of teather-informant is venta & to research in. 

” educational athnography, it is. algo potentially ‘more’ ‘denanding, risky, 
‘and rewarding thar? other kinds of research participation available to 
teachers’ Participation in éthnographic research in: ae s echool or 
classroom is demanding because informants are usually soked to ‘engage - 
iy long-téri associations with a “curious newcomer, eachete: ay be. : 
"shadowed" ‘as: théy. ge: -about their biiay Ways. They may be asked at 

; " some inconvenience - to. include the researcher in already veli-organtzed, 

activities. sands: through : it ate oney may. fe asked many “questions that 


séem “trivial or mundane. a aye ; e . Me 


at 


* ‘Simuieaneotshy, participation in ethnographte Yesearch may’ be *. 
oor. 
risky ‘for sachets of the school: coumunity. wine rial xescarchors”.. 


catefully negotiate entry into, the gouninsey infotashts must risk, 


7 eruseing, thea; Typfealty, & ethnography is a : syudy” of one eatindty = Fy 


vem . 


i and is undertaken with the assietance of a teu key informants.” 
‘ on 


“Paretcipines in ‘puch a study cannot ‘get lost in a "Large nv There ae 


“Tie randomization of sefection, ond ‘the preservation of one of Ts énonymity 


“may not Feally ingure Privacy--at least nat: when the findings are \_ 


shared locayty (Coivard, 1967). ‘ To make’ matters worse, the nature of . 


‘scavery-oxtentad research is such that few topics are ruled out of ~ 
an Aavestigation a priori. a a result, somographers cannot assure 
e¢ 


‘informants, i0 advance jedeiveis what will or will Not be asked, what” 7 


* may or may not be- discovered. - Skeletons ‘{n the elését--or just bad 


days--nay well be noted along the way. fou = mg . Agee 


I i" . \ 


ey ae . * Given all of this inconventenosisind Yisk, it is reasonable for ‘ 


teachers to wonder about the third feature of participation in the 
$0 


3? 
\ -informant roles a potentially more “rewayaing enperténce aged 


Be possible in other kinds of" “ceonpiter 3 in which tage nid be - 


more énonyinous and less atrecety, Qbrves. To understand ‘therpotential, 


benefits of participation as an informant in esearch; ad is useful 


‘ to: consider some of the changes that. have been dgking place 


6 as it has been’ “pplied to the study ok edycation. 


3 Chan; ag Ethnography for Education 
3 Z ges int ography * 
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2 A “of echography capplies to the setidy of education in ad the 


“confusion that surrounds method, the “hack of quality ce 


‘ol among gar . 
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studies’. claiming to ‘be: igthiographiey and the Anadequate' preparation of 


some researchers Bregently* elaintts to do Field work. “ML. of this . 


i ‘ . 7 ds trle--as ad sitghe Be: for “any mode of, inquiry picked, up sotieyvhat. se 


+ Gadionty by a. tiéterogeneous collection; of scholars trying to.answer - aes 


thorny questiéns about schooling and. society. But Rigt™ also ‘ngkes” the - 


Pag @ _Amportapt observation that, desnieé rhe ¢ gon ston gurroinding ethnography ,, 


there ares"new and exciting ways ‘in ‘entchhe ‘nethot can be’ applied: to ; ’ 


some of the most ‘pressing problems in education -! ase, 1980, P- 10)" . ne 


It is-to these new fod exciting developinents and the teacher! 8 ‘Foie 


within thea “that this account is addvesaed. ’ Z me 


” Bducetional ethnography, ee Lia looked to both by: researchers - 


tlédoners, in Erickson’ 8 979) words, tore vot 


*orhay traditiona ‘and by P ra 


» 


provpde and interpret a more or less. ‘broadly sygoptic view of = y 
" 2 " the. everyday aspects of sctiool teachers’, students’; and adminis— x cane 
eal . - ‘) tragors' working in’ and’ through «the particular gocial ecology of |) 7s 4 
Were . the moment-~in a given classroomy within’a given school, and community , i 
we a - within a given society. (p- 185) : / 
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: ™ Hn their social context reste- at least in part on the aseymption thet 


. ’ ap) ‘Enaloay existe between. the Pidsetoon ens other social groups or 
wm et ° : e os ‘ 
ao communities. * , 


pe eS ' However, what - “ethnographer have been learning from and vith teachers 
: — - _& the ethnogrephic Btudy of tedching: and- classroom life suggests tliat 
: a oon 

ia _ the: ‘analogy ‘is at best a partial one. The classroom does have some of the 


3 "ceapptngs of community . “Ie is a Hinks ais existing ip and 


' are Fime. The: members of a, class come in the course of-a sclool 


e, $ fore 


we : * They participate Yo: Thaning 1 rituals, acquit a ‘shared, hLs to 


3 : ey heticous. conpuntiiative codes (Cazden, Jen & Hynes, 


‘Shultz’ & cia i979} . ° , : 


fe as ee Se) that af bearing on how it can be “etydied. 


ey that the classroom commonly has aly one », 


ite eS Tey _spegested,” for examp 


ro ie native nbaber-gehe teacher. : This native occupies the & eetood year etter: 
2 a) 


» is enpoireted 


rade ‘tle other peredetpance some and go. “the teach 


we 


ae piace wien the. classroom dieing the cuss’ tenure mopethers In fact, oe 


at mighty be. argued that the teacher makes expltets in the planning” of 


+ a Bay 


‘ Lésgons,, many -aspects ‘of social ‘lute that would ver ‘be made ‘80° explicit! 


. by. partdcigpnts “tn another cultural setting (Mey jan & Wood, 1975; Clark 


"& Yinger, Note, 6). 


: “eittdven’ ay the teacher’ 's ae. ies intetaction research © 
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‘ 1 indicatés “that, there ig an “‘4mportant relation between the organizatdon 
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. ‘within thea (Gearhart! & Neyman, Note 7). To document classroom life 
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. muet consider Bock the gocgal, life of classrooms and the pental 


7 Pi ’ activitiés occasioned by social interaction, Teachers ag thé chief . 
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‘ ‘etch “ethnographers: In other ways ethnographers , are eencerned: that - 
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‘ Note 3; Carrasco, Note 8). . t ‘ a ' 
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work research ain classrooms is that the work is being undertaken with - 


some application in mind, that what is learned can be applied at 
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deast in the classroom. studied to wohance the processes of “teaching . 


: and learning (igickson, 197992: Sontesiporary ethnographic studies of* 


education are not written and reported thousands of miles from the 


oe . _ commun ty ‘studied or in a form inaccesetb1e to the informants . . Indeg 


the researcher is rate who caw even finish data enalyeie before be: 


YY — bpcthicte: administrators, Policy makers | and esa ce 
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. = gat , late in educational thnogtaphy,, “Open discussion of ‘éseaich and its: oy 
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tye Renters, to:need then “as well as to know them in shentiatt . 
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“"How can we. make this canoe better?" This -classic ~ 

ethnographers: have been anablé to leatn what can only 

be learned when one gets involved in the action,, and 

picks up one’s own end of the 10g. €p: Pe) a 
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are given’ the opportunity to reflect on what they know and do in~ 
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question framing, data gathering, and ages ands testing inferences 


“can eld nulgiple professional betiefite. By means ‘of their participation, 
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field observations. The Process ie not a hasty one. ‘this reflective i 
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